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Université Laval 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This article investigates gerundive and infinitival complement constructions with 
the verbs intend, mean and propose and their close synonyms: aim, plan and 
purpose, which are related to intend; suggest, recommend and advise, as related 
to propose; and entail, in its relation to mean. We are aware that these verbs do 
not constitute a strict semantic class; they have been chosen for this study rather 
because they pose problems of two kinds. The first sort of problem concerns 
temporality, or what some authors refer to as the “tense” of infinitives and gerunds 
(cf. Stowell 1982): it is commonly assumed that the distinction between these two 
non-finite verb forms can be defined in temporal terms. The gerund is considered 
by Wierzbicka (1988:69), for instance, to evoke “sameness of time” with respect 
to the event expressed by its matrix verb, and Langacker (1991:445) writes that 
“temporal coincidence is the hallmark of -ing”, weakening this statement slightly 
to the final claim that “the most one might hope to say for the entire class of such 
constructions is that there is always some sort of temporal overlap between the 
main and subordinate clause profiles”. Both of these authors are aware however 
of the problems posed by uses such as J regret quarrelling with Mary last year, 
where the event expressed by the -ing is obviously prior in time to that expressed 
by the main verb, With the verbs which will be treated in this article, on the other 
hand, the event evoked by the -ing is clearly understood to be subsequent to that 
of the main verb, as in: 


(1) The U.S. has proposed excluding East Jerusalem Palestinians from the opening 
round of talks... (The Montreal Gazette, July 25, 1991: p. A-1) 
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Such uses call into question the validity of a temporal definition of the -ing and 
consequently of opposing it to the infinitive in terms of “tense”. 

Anexample such as (1) above is also a problem for approaches which associate 
the gerund with factivity, such as Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1971), who claim that the 
-ing is found only after predicates which presuppose the truth of their complement, 
or Givon (1990:534), who makes the weaker claim that the gerund “tends to be 
used primarily in the complements of implicative verbs”. While the notion of 
factivity is broader than that of sameness of time and covers cases such as (2) 
below which the notion of simultaneity does not, it still fails to account for the 
full range of usage with the -ing, as it leaves out uses such as (1) above with the 
verb propose. 


(2) She distinctly remembered giving him the message. 


The fact that in sentence (1) the gerund evokes an event which is yet to be 
realized creates a situation where the gerund and the infinitive show the same 
temporal value, as the to-infinitive is universally defined as evoking an event as 
“yet unrealized” (Dixon 1984:590) or “potential” (Quirk et al. 1985:1191) with 
respect to the event denoted by the main verb. Stowell (1982:562) even proposes 
that “the tense of a to-infinitive is that of a possible future”, by which he means 
that “the time frame of the infinitival clause is unrealized with respect to the tense 
of the matrix in which it appears.” While these descriptions apply quite well to 
the to-infinitive in its use with the verbs under study here, the fact that both the 
infinitive and the -ing can evoke events which are unrealized at the moment in time 
corresponding to their matrix verb’s events would seem to definitively invalidate 
any attempt to define the distinction between these two verb forms in terms of 
“tense”, Nevertheless, the infinitive does seem to possess a constant temporal 
value, which raises the further question as to why the infinitive should produce 
stable temporal interpretations, while the gerund does not. 

The second type of problem raised by the study of the group of verbs which we 
propose to discuss involves the phenomenon known as subject control. This term 
refers to the fact that even though infinitives and gerunds lack an overt subject, they 
are interpreted as if they had one, with the “covert” subject either being governed 
by the subject of the matrix verb or not, as illustrated in (3) and (4). 


(3) Joe tried playing tennis. 
(4) Joe recommended playing tennis. 


In the most complete treatment of the phenomenon of control to date, Sag and 
Pollard (1991:65) argue that it is the semantic class to which the matrix verb 
belongs which determines whether the verb takes subject or object control. Verbs 
of the “influence” type, such as order and permit, involve object control, as in: 


(5) They ordered him to execute the prisoner. 


Verbs of the “commitment” type, such as promise, and those of the “orientation” 
type, such as want and expect, involve subject control: 
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(6) She promised to send me the whole file. 
(7) She wanted to send me the whole file. 


By their own admission, Sag and Pollard’s hypothesis is only applicable to verbs 
construed with the infinitive and does not apply to the gerund (cf. pp. 93-94). 
With the group of verbs which will be examined in this study, however, we 
will see that there are constant patterns of subject control with the gerundive 
construction for which previous studies offer no explanation. Moreover, even 
with infinitives, where Sag and Pollard’s principle would be expected to apply, an 

` infinitival construction with the verb propose can sometimes involve obligatory 
subject control and sometimes not. This can be brought out by means of reflexive 
complement verbs, as the admissibility or inadmissibility of reflexive pronouns 
makes explicit the control properties of the construction (cf. Rudanko 1996:35; 
Sag and Pollard 1991:150; Chierchia 1989:150; Bresnan 1982:385ff). Thus in (8) 
below the reflexive must be coreferential with the subject of propose. 


(8) a. I firmly propose to get myself arrested, 
b.*I firmly propose to get yourself arrested. 


However in (9) both coreferential and non-coreferential reflexive pronouns are 
admissible, 


(9) a. As the best way to attract the attention of the media, I propose to get myself 
arrested, 
b. As the best way to attract the attention of the media, I propose to get yourself 
arrested. ` 


Tf control is determined by the lexical meaning of the main verb, how can the same 
verb imply subject control in some uses and vary between subject and non-subject 
control in others? This is the second type of problem which we wish to explore 
with the set of verbs chosen for this study. We have chosen to do a corpus-based 
study as it is often difficult to evaluate temporal and control effects out of context 
or, as we found out to our surprise when confronted with certain data, to predict 
the full range of possibilities a construction may have. Having the contextresolves 
practically all difficulties of interpretation, so that tests such as the interpolation of 
reflexive pronouns in the complement will be used only when necessary to clarify 
the control readings of a given sentence. 


2. TEMPORALITY 


2.1. The Gerund 


Ali of the verbs looked at in this study are problematic for a temporal-distinction 
or factivity approach to the difference between the infinitive and the gerund. As 
expected, the infinitive is consistently future oriented and non-factive: 
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(10) I have supported the Democratic party in the last five campaigns. I supported 
Cleveland three times and Bryan twice. I intend to support the nominee of the party 
at St Louis, whoever he may be. (BUC: line 44707) 


~ 


1) Everybody knows I’m just a harmless, deaf old man who takes to drink. I aim to 
keep a little whiskey-still back in the ridge for my pleasure. (BUC: line 1739) 


~ 


2) Ifthe city council fails to consider appointment of a full-time director, Mr. Hawkley 
said, then he plans to call a meeting early in September so that a civil defense 
organization will be developed locally. (BUC: line 10180) 


(13) This shifting of ballast is most easily accomplished, as you will readily perceive, by 
confining and removing water, which is easily moved and has a considerable weight. 
How we purpose to apply these aqueous brakes to check the wobbling of the earth, 
by means of the attraction of the sun, you will now see, (Astor 1894: line 644) 





(14) Now Stalin made it clear that he meant to move Poland’s western borders deep into 
Germany, back to the western Neisse-Oder River lines, taking not only East Prussia 
and all of Silesia but Pomerania and the tip of Brandenburg, back to and including 
Stettin. (BUC: line 61397) 


(15) Above all, disabuse yourselves of any thought that I propose to vent moral indigna- 
tion at your rifling my residence, to whimper over the loss of a few objets d’art, or 
to shame you into rectitude. (BUC: line 91628) 


Contrary to the claim that the gerund evokes simultaneity and factivity, however, 
all of its uses with the verbs of this semantic group are future oriented and non- 
factive: 


(16) There was no need for her to reveal that she did not intend selling the grain; she 
would smuggle it to the partisans, and she suspected that other families were doing 
the same. (Michener 1983:468) 


(17) He is planning building a rockery. (Dixon 1991:247) 


(18) The government already possesses a complete official report of my adventures 
beyond thirty. In the narrative I purpose telling my story in a less formal, and I hope, 
a more entertaining style; though, being only a naval officer and without claim to 
the slightest literary ability, I shall most certainly fall short of the possibilities which 
are inherent in my subject. (Burroughs 1992; line 131) 


(19) She was the widow of a writer who had died in an airplane crash, and Mickie had 
found her a job as head of the historical section of the Treasury. This meant sorting 
out press clippings and the like. (BUC: line 35787) 


(20) The analysis trees generated by Montague Grammar predict that in principle both 
universals and existentials in subject position can be... . [have proposed jettisoning 
this line in favor of a distinction between finite inflected or particle negation ... and 
nonfinite or prefixal negation. (Horn 1989:491) 


(21) The Institute of Public Administration, in its report to the state Fiscal Commission 
in 1959, recommended “consolidating ‘and centralizing all aspects of property tax 
administration in a single state agency professionally organized and equipped for 
the job.” (BUC: line 51042) 





e 
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(22) But Piers remained aloof, and when Beryl suggested having a second party, the 
following week, he poured cold water on the project. (LOB: line 49205) 


Why does the gerund “deviate” with these verbs from the temporal value which it 
has in the progressive construction or as complement of a verb such as enjoy? And 
why does the infinitive not deviate from its constant future orientation, even with 
a verb such as remember, which would seem inherently oriented towards the past 
(cf. (2) above)? These are the questions which we will now attempt to answer. 

Defining the meaning of the gerund in complement function as evoking si- 
multaneity or temporal overlap is an overgeneralization of the value evoked by 
the -ing in the progressive construction. When put into relation with another 
event, an event evoked by means of the progressive construction does produce an 
effect of simultaneity which can be contrasted with the depiction of the events as 
consecutive produced by the simple form of thé verb: 


(23) When she came in, I was putting the curtain back up. 
(24) When she came in, I put the curtain back up. 


This effect is due to the fact that in the progressive construction the -ing evokes an 
event as incomplete at the point in time corresponding to the other event (cf. Hirtle 
1967:26-27). This corresponds to an imperfective viewpoint which focusses only 
on part of a situation and gives no information about its endpoints as brought 
out by Smith (1991:222). The gerundive realization of the -ing, in contrast, is 
compatible with the evocation of the endpoint of its event. Thus it occurs with the 
preposition after in sentences depicting a sequence of two complete events, a case 
where the progressive construction would not be used: 


(25) a. After checking his tires, he got back into the car. 
b.*After he was checking his tires, he got back into the car. 


The representation which the gerundive realization of the -ing offers of an 
event, then, does not correspond to the aspectual value of imperfectivity associated 
with the progressive construction, Whereas the effect of the progressive is to situ- 
ate the subject of the -ing’s event at some particular point between its beginning and 
its end, the gerundive -ing evokes an event as the sum of all the interior positions 


. J 
DA l 


Figure 1 
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contained between its beginning and end limits (cf. Duffley 1995:8-10). This 
representation can be diagrammed according to Duffley as in Figure 1 (where the 
solid lines represent what has been accomplished at a given point in the event 
and the dotted lines what is yet to be accomplished). This makes the gerundive 
realization of the -ing very much like a noun, since the latter also evokes its referent 
as a whole, an analysis which concords with Pullum’s (1982:191) observation that 
gerundive VPs have the syntactic behaviour of NPs as far as their external syntax 
is concerned. Since the event is conceived as a holistic noun-like entity, the -ing 
in (25a) can be replaced by the pronoun that just like a noun. 

The analogy just evoked between the gerundive -ing and the noun is important 
for understanding the temporal effects produced by the -ing with the verbs under 
consideration in this article. Given the representation of the-event evoked by this 
realization of the -ing form, the latter enters into relation with another verb in the 
same way as a noun. In the constructions we are examining here, the gerund has 
the function of direct object with respect to the matrix verb. This can be seen from 
the following syntactic correspondences to a sentence such as Mary proposed 
moving the office downtown: 


(26) Correspondence to a passive construction: 
Moving the office downtown was proposed by Mary. 


(27) Correspondence to a pseudo-cleft construction: 
Moving the office downtown was what Mary proposed. 


(28) Possibility of substituting the -ing by a pronoun; 
Mary proposed that at the meeting last week. 


As direct object of the main verb, the -ing simply denotes that which is 
“TverbJed” in the event expressed by the matrix: in the example above, conse- 
quently, moving the office downtown is represented as that which was proposed. 
The relation between the gerundive -ing and the verb of which it is the direct 
object is therefore fundamentally non-temporal. This explains why in this type of 
construction the -ing can evoke an event which is simultaneous (29), prior (30) or 
future (31) with respect to that denoted by the main verb. 


(29) Y enjoyed playing tennis with him. 
(30) Iremembered playing tennis with him. 
(31) I considered playing tennis with him. 


The factor which determines the variable temporal effects perceived in the message 
conveyed by these sentences is the lexical meaning of the matrix verb. Thus an 
event which is enjoyed is understood to be delighted in during its performance; 
an event which is remembered is implied to have taken place before the act of 
recalling it; and an event which is merely considered as a possible course of action 
is understood to be unrealized at the moment at which it is considered. 
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With the verbs under consideration in this article, the temporal effect of 
subsequence is also due to the lexical meaning of the matrix verb of which the 
-ing is the direct object. An event represented as that which is intended, as in 
(16) above, will be understood to be future with respect to the existence of the 
intention, just as the nominal direct object of intend in (32). 


(32) ... intended 24 books, sketched 14, but only left four. 
(Webster’s Third International, 1981) 


Events which are proposed (20), recommended (21), or suggested (22) are also 
implied to be non-realized at the point in time at which the proposal, recommen- 
dation, or suggestion is made. The same thing is true for an event which is planned 
(17), or one whose occurrence is necessarily entailed by the conditions prevailing 
at a certain moment in time, as with the verb mean in (19). Certain uses of the 
gerundive construction with the verb mean, and especially with its synonym in this 
sense, entail, give the impression of implying a logical rather than a chronological 
relation to the event expressed by the matrix. 


(33) The main concern of these film-makers is to show the truth of life, even if it means 
showing the darker sides of life. (LOB: line 9452) 


(34) Freedom, in the sense of self-determination, is a worthy objective; but if granting 
self-determination to the Algerian rebels entails sweeping that area into the Sino- 
Soviet orbit, then Algerian freedom must be postponed. (BUC: line 67649) 


As predicted by our hypothesis, an event which is evoked as entailed is not 
necessarily felt to be temporally subsequent to the act/state of entailment, since 
the latter involves a purely logical relation between two things. Of course, since 
the act/state of entailment is a sort of logical bridge which leads to the positing 
of the second event or entity, it can give rise in certain contexts to implications of 
temporal subsequence, as can be seen from sentence (19) with mean. 


2.2. The Infinitive 


Whereas the gerund has no inherent temporal value in the type of construction 
under consideration here—so that its implications of futurity are accidental to 
the -ing itself and depend on the lexical content of its matrix verb — the infinitive 
does produce a constant temporal effect in its use as verbal complement. This 
has already been noted above for intend, mean, propose, etc. That this effect 
must be attributed to the infinitive can be seen from usage with a verb such as 
remember. The lexical content of this verb is inherently oriented towards the past, 
since one can only remember something which has already taken place or existed. 
With the to-infinitive, nevertheless, the event denoted by the infinitive is felt to be 
subsequent with respect to the remembering evoked by the main verb. Stowell 
(1982:562) claims that a “future tense operator” is present in a sentence such as 
(35) below since “Jenny has not yet brought the wine at the point at which she 
remembers to do so”. 
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(35) Jenny remembered to bring the wine. 


Itis proposed here that the explanation for the constancy of the temporal read- 
ings associated with the infinitive is to be found in the presence of fo introducing 
the latter. As argued in Duffley (1992:16-18), the basic meaning which this word 
denotes of a movement oriented towards and leading up to a term or goal is present 
in fo’s use with the infinitive. Since the infinitive’s event, which to represents as 
the term of a movement, is a temporal entity, the notion of movement is construed 
in this construction as taking place in time. The event denoted by the matrix verb 
is consequently understood to constitute a before-position in time with respect 
to that of the infinitive. The relation between the two events can therefore be 
diagrammed as in Figure 2. 








BEFORE- AFTER- 
POSITION POSITION 
eee to > 
Matrix Verb’s Infinitive’s 
Event Event 
Figure 2 


Taking into account the meaning of to thus provides a simple and coherent explana- 
tion for the constancy of the temporal effects found with infinitival constructions. 
The non-aspectual nature and nominal function of the -ing, in conjunction with 
the lexical meaning of the matrix verb, are the essential factors for understanding 
the fluctuating temporal implications produced by gerundive structures. 


3. CONTROL 


3.1. The Gerund 


Control was observed to vary with the -ing complement in our corpus, but not in 
random fashion. Strict subject control was found with the verbs intend (16) and 
purpose (18), as well as with propose in the sense of ‘intend’ (36). 

(36) I knew that I was a good officer and sailor, and I didn’t propose submitting to 
degradation and discharge because a lot of old, preglacial fossils had declared over 
two hundred years ago that no man should cross thirty. 

, (Burroughs 1992; line 525) 
Non-subject control was observed, in contrast, with recommend (21), suggest (22), 
advise (37), and propose in the sense of ‘suggest’, as in (1) and (20). 
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(37) Beverly was more disposed to advise following the man. He was of a mind to attack 
someone of his own sex. But the enterprise was, in truth, Matty’s enterprise. 
(Hale 1970; line 5185) 


Non-subject control was also the case for the verb entail (34) and the implicational 
sense of the verb mean (33). It was also found in the only example of a use of 
mean where the latter is paraphrasable as ‘intend as the message I wanted to 
convey’ (38). 
(38) “Do you think he would stand the test?” 
“Stand the test?” 
“I mean for instance having to give up all this.” 


“Having to give up Lockleigh?” said Miss Molyneux, finding her voice. 
(James 1995 [1881]:96) 


Despite the existence of such variation, we found that in all cases the control 
readings observed could be explained by the conjunction of the direct object 
function of the -ing with the lexical content of the verb of which it is the direct 
object. An event which is represented as “intended” by the subject of the verbs 
intend, purpose and propose is logically interpreted as something which the person 
referred to by the subject of intend wishes to perform. On the other hand, an 
action construed as recommended, suggested or advised will be understood as 
something which the suggestor wants some other person, to whom he is making 
the suggestion, or perhaps a group to which the speaker may belong, to perform. In 
the third type of case, if a situation entails the performance/existence of some other 
event which its own occurrence/existence logically implies, then the situation at 
the origin of the entailment (“the loss of my job” in (39) below for instance) will 
not be understood to be the agent which is to carry out the entailed event. 


(39) The loss of my job meant picking up my things and moving to another city. 


The loss of the speaker’s job creates a logical requirement for the human agent 
whose job was lost to move to another city; it is obviously not the loss itself which 
is to perform the move. Lastly, in the case of (38), an action represented as the 
content of the message intended to be conveyed by the speaker could be conceived 
as being carried out by anyone, and so there is no restriction to a subject control 
interpretation with this use of mean + -ing. 

Only two “exceptions” have been found to these principles, and both can be 
explained through factors present in the context of utterance. Both involve the verb 
Propose used to express the sense of ‘suggest,’ which, as noted above, normally 
gives rise to non-subject control readings because an event which is set before other 
people’s consideration as a suggested course of action is normally interpreted as 
something which the people to whom it is proposed (or in some cases a group 
to which the proposer may belong) are being invited to do. The description of 
the predicament in which a woman member of Jerusalem’s city council recently 
found herself gave rise to the following use however, where propose + gerund is 
used in a situation which does in fact imply subject control: 
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(40) As a breast-feeding mother, she does not want her son to go hungry. But when 
she proposed nursing one-month-old Yoel during deliberations, religious council 
members exploded. “She must be suffering from postnatal depression,” said the 
ultra-Orthodox deputy mayor, Rabbi Nissim Ze’ev. (Time, March 4, 1996:10) 


The only interpretation that makes sense in this case is that the agent of the 
proposed event is supposed to be identical with the proposer herself. We have 
here a context in which the proposer must first obtain the assent of those to whom 
the event is proposed for approval before she can engage in this event as the sole 
agent thereof. Given the context, therefore, one can understand how someone can 
put something before the consideration of someone else as a possible course of 
action which only the proposer is to be involved in performing. The second case 
is very much like the first, although it also seems open to a non-subject control 
interpretation: 

(41) I began the study of sociology at the University of Chicago in 1941. ... The group 
I chose to study was a small religious sect of blacks in New York who called 
themselves Black Jews or Ethiopian Hebrews. ... When I proposed studying them 
to my adviser Louis Wirth, along these lines, his response was immediate: Fine. A 
compact and neat little study. (The Idler, March 1990:37) 


This is probably a case like (40) where the graduate student had to get approval 
from his/her adviser before beginning to study the sect in question for his/her thesis 
in sociology.The same sort of reasons as those invoked for (40) would therefore 
explain how a subject-controlled reading makes sense here with the ‘suggest’ 
sense of the verb propose. 


3.2. The Infinitive 


The to-infinitive contrasts sharply with the gerund in that it involves practically 
constant subject control readings (cf. examples (10)-(15) above). This is confirmed 
by the refiexivization test, as illustrated by (42). 


(42) a. I intend/aim/plan/purpose/mean to get myself arrested. 
b.*I intend/aim/plan/purpose/mean to get yourself arrested, 


The only exceptions found were uses with the verb propose of the type illustrated 
in (9b) and in (43). 


(43) Meanwhile Horace Walpole, his private secretary, a permanent civil servant who was 
suspicious of Lytton’s policies, had read Lytton’s telegram, noticed that it proposed 
to send the mission off from Peshawar in less than a week, and decided that the 
telegram ought to be answered, (LOB: line 32814) 


In (43), the context makes it obvious that the sending of the mission is not to be 
carried out by Lytton’s telegram (the referent of the subject of the verb proposed). 
The explanation of this non-subject control effect is to be found in the same 
factors underlying such effects with the propose + -ing construction discussed in 
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the previous section. The infinitive in (43) plays the same role in the sentence 
as would the gerund, viz. that of direct object. It therefore evokes that which is 
proposed, as confirmed by the syntactic correspondences to passive (44), pseudo- 
cleft (45) and pronominal constructions (46). 


(44) To send the mission off from Peshawar in less than a week was proposed in Lytton’s 
telegram. 


(45) What Lytton’s telegram proposed was to send the mission off from Peshawar in less 
than a week. 


(46) Lytton’s telegram proposed that. 


Since propose has the sense of ‘suggest’ in this use, and the infinitive, as direct 
object, denotes that which was suggested, the interpretation arises quite naturally 
that the action suggested is meant to be carried out by some other agent than that 
responsible for making the suggestion. Of course, such a construction is also 
open to the interpretation that it is the group constituted by the proposer and the 
addressee(s) who are invited to perform the action proposed, as in (47). 


(47) Rawdon put his wife into the carriage, which drove off. Mr. Wendham had pro- 
posed to him to walk home, and he offered the colonel the refreshment of a cigar. 
(Thackeray 1847 [1983]:654) 


It can even be the case, as in (40) and (41) with the gerund, that an action 
is proposed for approval by the addressee which only the proposer is going to 
perform, as in (48). 

(48) ... Catherine perceived, as well as I did, that he held it rather a punishment than 
a gratification to endure our company and she made no scruples of proposing, 
presently, to depart. That proposal unexpectedly roused Linton from his lethargy 
and threw him into a strange state of agitation. He glanced fearfully towards the 


Heights, begging she would remain another half-hour at least. 
(Brontë 1847 [1965]:293) 


To explain the strict subject control readings in all the uses of the infinitive 
other than (43), (47), and (48), three factors will be invoked: the function of the 
infinitive with respect to the main verb, the meaning of to and the meaning of the 
main verb. As regards the first factor, even though it is almost universally assumed 
that the to-infinitive is a direct object in this type of construction, the criteria for 
determining this function give conflicting evidence. A number of authors (Mair 
1990:105; Matthews 1981:181-182; Visser 1969:1312) have pointed out that 
verbs which take the /o-infinitive cannot normally be passivized. If one modifies 
(47) above to keep as similar a context as possible to that in which the infinitive 
is a direct object, one observes in effect that the passive is unacceptable with the 
intentional sense of propose: i 


(49) Mr. Wendham firmly proposed to walk home. 
(50) *To walk home was firmly proposed by Mr. Wendham. 
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Pseudo-clefting also fails: 
(51) *To walk home was what Mr. Wendham firmly proposed. 


In addition, the anaphoric form corresponding to the fo-infinitive in this construc- 
tion is not the nominal pronoun it or that, but rather the infinitival to: 


(52) a.*Yes, Mr. Wendham firmly proposed that. 
b. Yes, Mr. Wendham firmly proposed to. 


These syntactic characteristics are reflections of the fact that on the semantic level 
the to-infinitive in (49) does not correspond to ‘that which is proposed’. This 
can be seen even more clearly by observing the semantic parallel between two 
sentences such as: 


(53) He proposes to return some day. 
(54) He longs to return some day. 


Just as to return some day is not represented as ‘that which is longed’ in (54), 
neither is the event denoted by the to-infinitive phrase in (53) represented as ‘that 
which is proposed’. 

Based on the parallel between (53) and (54), we will argue that the to-infinitive 
in (49) and (53) — unlike that in (43), (47), and (48), which does denote that which 
is proposed —is a prepositional phrase functioning as a goal specifier expressing 
the state of affairs towards which the intending, longing, etc. is directed. This 
accounts for the possibility of construing intransitive verbs such as long with 
the infinitive, as such verbs are often compatible with prepositional phrases even 
though they cannot take direct objects: 


(55) a. Mary longs for peace and quiet. 
b.*Mary longs peace and quiet. 
Moreover, verbs which can be used transitively can also be construed with 
prepositional complements instead of direct objects in some cases (cf. Jespersen 
1927:252-272): 
(56) a. She guessed the answer. 
b. She guessed at the answer, 
(57) a. He begged money to buy a hamburger. 
b. He begged for money to buy a hamburger. 
In such cases the verb is used intransitively and the prepositional phrase completes 
its meaning by evoking the goal pursued by the agent of the event. 
Another piece of evidence that to functions like a preposition when introduc- 


ing the infinitive is its occurrence in phrases modifying nouns with the structure 
Noun + Preposition + Noun. There is an obvious parallel between (58a) and (58b). 


(58) a. The proposal for health care reform drew a mixed reaction. 
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b. The proposal to reform the health care system drew a mixed reaction. 


We are aware of the novel character of this proposal for to and its demarcation 
from analyses such as that of Pullum (1982), who proposes that fo is an auxiliary 
verb. However, an auxiliary verb analysis would be unable to account for the 
appearance of fo in structures such as'(58b), which are typical of prepositions. A 
prepositional analysis of to, on the other hand, can account both for these uses 
and for those where to + infinitive is used as a goal-specifier complement with 
respect to both transitive and intransitive verbs. The occurrence of a prepositional 
phrase as direct object, as has been claimed for the to-infinitive in (43), (47), and 
(48) above, is no obstacle to this analysis either, as this function is attested with 
prepositional phrases, as in (59). 


(59) Most people prefer across the river to here. 


The prepositional phrase across the river in (59) can be promoted to subject 
function in a passive construction, allows pseudo-clefting and can be replaced by 
a nominal element, all of which shows that it corresponds semantically to ‘that 
which is preferred’: 


(60) a. Across the river is preferred by most people. 
b. What most people prefer is across the river. 
c. Most people prefer that area. 


A distinction must be made between the internal constituency of the to-infinitive 
construction — claimed here to be that of preposition + infinitive —and the sen- 
tential relation established between this phrase and the rest of the sentence, which 
can vary from one use to another. 

The relation of the prepositional complement to the main verb in the non- 
direct object type of construction is established by the preposition, as can be seen 
from (61a-c) below, where the substitution of one preposition for another changes 
the relation of its complement to the event. 


(61) a. They are fighting for independence. 
b. They are fighting over independence. 
c. They are fighting against independence. 


As seen above, the preposition to denotes the idea of a movement leading up to 
a goal. -The meaning of to is thus consonant with the role of the to-infinitive 
phrase as a goal specifier with respect to the main verb’s event: what to does 
is to represent the infinitive’s event as the term of a movement implied by the 
main verb’s event. This explains why it has been observed that all of the verbs 
construed with the to-infinitive as goal specifier are “forward-looking predicates” 
(Mair 1990:102): want, hope, long, strive, intend, etc. In order to be conceived as 
involving a movement towards a goal specified by the to-infinitive phrase, these 
matrix verbs must be construed as oriented towards the future. 
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The pieces are now all in place to propose an explanation for the constant 
subject control readings found in éo-infinitive goal-specifier constructions. In a 
case such as (49) above, if propose implies a desired movement towards a goal 
and to evokes the infinitive’s event as the term to which this movement will lead 
if successfully carried to its endpoint, then it is only logical that the prospective 
actualizer of the infinitive’s event should be understood to be the same as the 
person entertaining the intention evoked by propose. The role of the preposition 
to is simply that of explicitating the notion of movement implied by the forward- 
looking predicate so as to be able to specify its goal. The infinitive thus evokes the 
goal of the movement and the subject of the main verb is conceived as the entity 
potentially or actually moving from or through one event towards the other. 

The semantic relations pertaining in the construction illustrated in (43), on 
the other hand, are quite different. Here the to-infinitive phrase is related to the 
matrix verb as a unit whose function is that of direct object, exactly like the 
-ing form in (20). Its semantic role, consequently, is that of evoking ‘that which 
was proposed’. Since propose has the sense of ‘suggest’ and since that which 
is suggested is normally conceived as a course of action which someone distinct 
from the proposer is being invited to consider following, (43) gives rise to a 
non-subject-controlled interpretation. 


4, CONCLUSION 


A first conclusion flowing from the data examined here is the inapplicability of the 
category of “tense”, as defined for the finite forms of the verb, to the infinitive and 
the gerund. The assumption that -ing maintains the temporal value which it has 
in the progressive construction in usage with the verbs examined in this study has 
been shown to be unfounded. This is not to deny the existence of temporal effects 
with these verbs, but we have shown that they are the product of the interaction 
between the function of -ing and the lexical meaning of the main verb rather than 
being inherent “tense” values of -ing. 

As regards control, the evidence examined in this study shows the untenability 
of the approach taken by Sag and Pollard (1991) of tagging verbs construed with 
the infinitive as subject or object control items, as if these corresponded to lexical 
categories of the English verb. The question of control must be treated as a 
logical property of certain types of utterances. As such, it is more complex than a 
mere lexical categorization and, although the lexical meaning of the matrix verb 
plays an important role in determining controller assignment, the function of the 
non-finite complement, the meaning of the preposition to, and sometimes even 
the context of utterance, have been shown to be pertinent factors for the control 
interpretations which are drawn from sentences containing the verbs which this 
study has dealt with. P 
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